love that the people nickname him Mejnun (that is, possessed
by a spirit); but he heeds not, neither resents their words,
being wholly lost in his great love.

The story reaches the ears of Leyla's mother, who is very
angry, and severely upbraids her daughter for her indiscretion
in permitting her name to be mentioned in such a connection.
She takes her away from the school and keeps her safely
at home; and this imprisonment and separation from her lover
grieve Leyla bitterly. When Qays, now always known as
Mejnun, finds that his beloved comes no more to the school,
attendance thereat becomes impossible for him. In the hope
of again seeing Leyla he disguises himself as a blind beggar,
and intentionally falls down before the door of her father's
house. Leyla, who is with her mother at the time, sees and
recognizes him; and, having obtained permission to go out and
help the poor man to rise, she is able to press his hand, and
thus to renew their troth. But the trick is discovered, and
although Mejnun, disguised this time as a dervish, contrives
one other meeting, the watchfulness of Leyla's attendants
is too much for him. And so, unable to endure life in the
town, he betakes himself to the country; but the villagers
through whose hamlets he passes take him for a madman
and throw stones at him, so that he is obliged to seek refuge
in the solitude of the wilderness.

- Mejniin's father, hearing of the sad plight of his son, goes
forth to seek him, and discovers him with dishevelled hair
and torn garments, distracted by his sorrow. So far gone m
is Mejnun that he does not recognize his father and has to
ask him who he is; but he recovers himself to a certain
extent on his father's promising to obtain Leyla's hand for him,
and is even induced to accompany the old man home. Great
is his mother's grief at seeing her son in such wretched
plight; but she does what she can, arraying him in clean